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TO OUR READERS. 


In accordance with the wont of our honorable predecessors, 
we premise a few words in regard to the Yale Literary, the 
conduct of which devolves upon us with the present num- 
ber. Upon the issue of those for July and August the volume 
will be complete. The “ Lit” will have then received its com- 
plement of przetexta vols. and will enter upon its majority. 
Hitherto it seems to have enjoyed eminent success, and if ever 
firmly established among us, it should be now, sustained as it 
is by an agreeable prestige of twenty years. We would not 
be considered, however, as vaunting its long and noble career 
for the purpose of covering defects of which criticism may 
hereafter convict us. These, we trust, will be few, and the 
Magazine respected as under previous regimes, otherwise than 
for mere age. As to its history, we make no mention,—’twere 
gratuitous on our part to do so to the very diligent readers of 
the “ Lit.” 

The character which we shall endeavor to impart to the 
Magazine, and the style of papers desired, require an ad- 
ditional remark. Ouraim will bea just—if possible, an elegant 
variety—to have the light and the more substantial matter, 
through their various gradations, equally distributed in each 
number. This, perhaps, is the true type of a College periodical— 


in fact of any other intending the gratification of many. In 


so wide a range as this we think it in our power to avoid 
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objectionable extremes—the florid or eruptive, and the (s0 


termed) metaphysique styles, both of which are somewhat 
epidemical in our literature. 

We therefore earnestly request our fellow students, without 
the exception of particular classes or departments, to codperate 
with us by a ready supply of articles irreproachable in these 
respects. They must be aware that it depends on them in a 
great measure, whether the Lit. assume any character. 

In conclusion, we return our sincere acknowledgments to 
our Classmates for the trust which they have thought fit to 
confide to our charge, hoping that our efforts may not prove 


altogether futile, nor ourselves unworthy. 


YOUR EDITORS. 
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Montaigne. 


He who in opposition to long established habits of thought dares to 
attempt a new field, who possesses sufficient acuteness to discern old 
errors, and originality to strike out a new course, deserves, even in his 
failure, the admiration of reflecting minds; but the successful rebel from 
fame, the daring heretic in letters, who not only throws cff the dogmas 
of his age, but revolutionizes the literature of coming time, wins a ce- 
lebrity most enduring. Of course the mead of praise should be depend- 
ant on the native talent of the recipient, his varied attainments, the 
extent of the revolution effected by him, and the precedents for reform 
which might have excited the spirit of resistance. A political revolution, 
fruitful of good results; a new idea in the arts; a new principle in prac- 
tical mechanics, will immortalize the projector ; and not the less important 
in its effects and more deserving of praise, is an improvement in the 
writing of books ; for books form the mind, which governs. 

The style of thought and composition in the sixteenth century was 
eminently precise and formal in conception and detail. Each thought was 
adjudged its place in the order of the work, and the structure of periods 
made a matter of almost mathematical rule. A sameness in all the 
books of the time was the result of such pedantry. Dry and musty 
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tomes multiplied, and the ingenuity of writers seemed taxed to devise 
the most unusual forms of expression. This style extravagance had ren- 
dered ridiculous, yet usage had sanctioned it. The critics applied to all 
works the same Procrustean rule ; the writers feared the critics, and the 
evil continued to grow stronger. Once establish a rule, and give to its 
workings the sanction of the learned, it will be difficult to reverse, or 
even modify it ; for prejudice supports what good sense may abandon, 

To break through this vicious artificialness there was need of a man 
who should be an exception to the race of authors, one who should com- 
bine rare learning and observation with a powerful and subtile mind; 
who would write, not the formal chapters of a didactic moral work, but 
the current of his own thoughts, and above all, one who would say what 
he thought in his own way, without fear of critics or desire of book- 
making. 

Michael de Montaigne, the person who was to have such an effect upon 
the literary world, seems to have been favored by nature with all neces- 
sary for the work. His father, an excentric man, but admirably fitted 
for the task, undertook to give to the future essayist all that should 
make him a prodigy of learning and science. Unsurpassed advantages 
were within his reach, and the future showed how fully rewarded was 
that care which so thoroughly imbued the youth with all that the an- 
cients could teach. Yet for a while no extraordinary effort in any de- 
partment of letters appeared to give any indication of his future fame, 
and it was only until he had attained his thirty-ninth year, that, desert- 
ing the Court, he retired to his estate, there to pen a model for future 
writers. 

Of a cast of mind peculiarly reflective, devoted to a retired literary 
life, Montaigne was an anomaly in his age. Though a landed proprietor, 
he took no part in the struggles then going on for the possession of the 
French crown. Though bred to the law and political life, he voluntarily 
deserted the Capital for the seclusion of his chateau, and there, undis- 
turbed by the confusion of the affairs of the kingdom, and the tumult of 
the raging civil war, in calm retirement he indited his volume of essays. 
However adverse to all rule this collection may be, it introduced a new 
era. The rambling thought, the disconnectedness of the writings, have 
a peculiar charm. They are not the didactic treatises of a moralist ; 
yet they are crowded with precepts which would do credit to the pro- 
foundest of philosophers. No vaunt of wit or philosophy appears in 
his pages, yet he proves himself ready at either, and insensibly becomes 
a profound moralist by a candid recital of his own thoughts. 
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Any man may write of himself after some manner, but to do so with 
perfect candor is the most difficult of tasks. Few are there who would 
not accuse themselves of faults, of dark and repulsive crimes, rather 
than frankly acknowledge their weakness to the world or to themselves. 
Men will much more willingly avow themselves Robespierres in crime, 
than confess to the reveries of a Malvolio, where one’s littlenesses are 
freely admitted. Boswell, in his life of Johnson, is undoubtedly candid, 
even where self is concerned ; but the reason of such openness lies not 
in the strength or integrity of the author, but his stupidity, his total ob- 
tuseness to all delicacy of feeling. Montaigne, on the contrary, contem- 
plates himself narrowly, and with wonderful fairness. The little foibles 
disclosed by the examination are accompanied by too many amiable and 
sterling traits not to be overlooked, or valued for the contrast, which 
makes the brightness of his excellencies the greater, without tarnishing 
the whole. His defects are freely admitted, but they are only such as 
would beset any philosopher placed in like circumstances. His instinct- 
ive veracity in all things forces the belief that equal candor characterizes 
his essays ; for he acknowledges at the start that his book is the only 
one of its kind, and premises with an assertion of impartiality in all 
things ; which is instanced in his description of himself as “ of slothful 
wit, a slow understanding, a languishing invention, and of an incredible 
defect of memory.” We know not how to reconcile this account of his 
boyhood with the reality of his maturer years; but we may at least 
discern a spirit of self-depreciation where conceit might reasonably be 
expected. Notwithstanding all the fairness and candor of the essays, 
the very plan of the work necessitates egotism in its details. Where 
self-examination is the object, self must be the theme, and it should not 
be a fault with our author that vanity sometimes appears in his works. 
It is natural that one whose sole occupation was to analyze his own feel- 
ings, should become absorbed in himself, and forgetful of every thing 
save the existence of his own mind, whose workings he labored to under- 
stand. 

Dignified as is Montaigne in his own power of thought, we do not de- 
tect that overweening confidence which would ignore all previous know- 
ledge to set up a theory of his own. The ancients are held in reverence ; 
the wise who preceded him are lauded : he willingly accepts instruction 
at their hands, and as willingly accords them due acknowledgment. 

Some would perhaps object to the essays on the ground of pedantry, 
a cumberous jumbling of quotation, rather resembling the work of a 
bigoted pedagogue than a refined man of letters. But they will observe 
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that each quotation is apt; each extract peculiarly adapted to the use 
made of it, and each author cited not so much to exhibit the learning 
of the writer as to exemplify what he says. The weight of authority 
drawn from antiquity rather dignifies the ancients than detracts from 
the essayist. Moreover, if there is much of example borrowed from 
others by Montaigne, surely pardon may be granted him in consideration 
of what he has given out of his own brain to more modern writers. 
Pope drew most of his Essay on Man from the famous “ Apology for 
Raymond Sebond,” of Montaigne. Indeed, the identity of most of the 
thoughts is too striking to admit a doubt. Out of a multitude, let us 
take the first parallel that offers. In the first epistle of the Essay on 
Man, we find— 


“ Go wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 


Say, here he gives too little, here too much. 
* * ” * - - * 


In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 
All quit their sphere and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods.” 

Montaigne thus expresses it : 

“ Presumption is our natural and original disease. The most wretched 
and frail of all creatures is man, and withal the proudest. He feels and 
sees himself nailed and riveted to the worst and deadest part of the 
universe: and yet in his imagination will be placing himself above the 
circle of the moon, and bringing the heavens under his feet. "Tis by the 
same vanity of imagination that he equals himself to God, attributes to 
himself divine qualities, withdraws and separates himself from the 
crowd of other creatures, cuts out the shares of the animals, and distrib- 
utes to them faculties and force, as himself thinks fit.” The parallelism 
is not so striking as some others, but it is the first that comes to hand, 
and will serve to illustrate, though it is not the best example. An ex- 
amination will show that even where the idea is not the same in both 
.writers, the drift of meaning of the one bears a marvelous resemblance 
to the expressed thought of the other. 

But Pope is not the only writer who has used the thoughts of Mon- 
taigne. Bacon’s Essays are modeled upon those of our author, and 
contain palpable traces of ideas borrowed from that rich treasury of 
thought. In many places only an abridgment of the original sentence 
is given. Sterne, too, it is asserted, has imbibed, doubtless insensibly, 
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(for no one would lay the charge of plagiarism at his door,) a mode of 
thought wonderfully similar to Montaigne’s. 

While, then, such minds give such deference to his writings, is it too 
much to demand a pardon for his minor imperfections? While such 
testimony is so freely given, is it too much to say that the work de- 
serves Lord Halifax’s encomium—“that a copy should be in every 
cottage window”? The easiness of its style is a powerful auxiliary to 
the soundness of judgment exhibited in the work. The author does 
not teach us his ideas, he talks us pleasantly into them. He assumes 
nothing of the pedagogue, but is throughout an easy, affable friend, 
seeking to interest rather than astonish, and aiming to enable others 
to benefit by his own experience—a philosopher who has diligently 
noted the varieties of a lifetime. 


—_——T EEO EOES SEY 


Gans Anderson. 





A LEGEND. 





Avaunt, and quit my sight! let earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold: 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
Which thou dost glare with! 
SHAKSPEAR, 
Gov. Tryon: 
Sm—Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your Majesty’s service, was taken in my 
camp as a spy, he was tried as a spy, he was condemned as a spy, he will be 


hanged as a spy. 
Respectfully your obedient servant, 


ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

P. S.—He is hanged. 
American History, 
Ir was near the hour of sunset; one of those autumnal sunsets which 
in the Highlands of the Hudson, by their peculiarly tranquil miidness 
and beauty, throw a susceptible nature into a dreamy yet nervous sort 
of trance, and which make the old hills and hoary mountain sides seem 
far within the boundary line of the dim shadow land, that a figure in 
the prime of youth and strength might have been seen leaning, as if 
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wearied with his day’s toil, pensively upon his rake, on one of those 
slopes which rolling down a gradual descent for miles finally lave their 
green edges in the river. 

He appeared to be musing ; for Hans Anderson, though he was cour- 
ageous and had done good service in the early part of the revolutionary 
struggle then pending, was still a solitary and thoughtful man. His 
countenance had none of the sharp angles of one of your analytic 
minds, which dwell with intensity upon the veriest minutiz of a sub- 
ject, but the full, rounded face of one whose thoughts were his pastime, 
and who having caught the goblin-like form of an idea, however wild, 
shadowy or romantic, let it flit like a pleasing but unstable Ariel 
through his brain, and give place to another as useless and grotesque. 

Perhaps he was regarding old Sol, who sinking behind the green yet 
rugged heights of Dunderberg, gave a good night kiss to the evening 
sky, which, coy and maiden-like, blushed crimson upon the spot where 
the loving salute had been administered ; and the color spreading over 
its surface, grew almost imperceptibly dimmer, until merged in its own 
deep azure blue overhead, yet all suffused with the softened and subdued 
light of modest pleasure; and thought with pride as he gazed that the 
delicate tints given to the Italian sky by the poets and travelers he had 
read, did not even equal this his own mountain sunset. 

Or maybe he was admiring the vast extent, and unrivaled beauty of 
hill, valley, mountain, and river spread out before him, and wondering 
as he watched the serpentine course of the Hudson, as it narrowed and 
diappeared behind some green promontory, or spread into a broad, deep, 
placid bay beneath, whether the waters would not roll more swiftly, 
and the ripples send forth a gladder murmur, when that liberty for 
which his countrymen were then struggling, and of which, as was usual 
with him, he had but a vague and shadowy idea, should have been 
gained. But whatever may have been his meditations, a change seemed 
to come over his thoughts, and turning quickly, he gazed long and in- 
tently at an old oak which crowned the hill in his rear. And well 
might he gaze, for this tree marked an epoch in the life of Hans. Upon 
its lower limb, then in full view, he had assisted on a cold drisly 
morning in hanging a young, promising, handsome British officer, who, 
caught a spy in the camp, had been condemned to die without mercy 
by the indomitable Putnam. 

With his own hands had he tightened the cord about the victim’s 
throat—with his own ears had he heard the muttered, agonized prayer 
of the poor wretch—with his own eyes witnessed the death struggle, 
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the writhing frame, the livid corpse. As he looked, the imagination of 
Hans pictured a cord, and the outlines of a form barely visible; doubt- 
ing the evidence of his senses, he rubbed his eyes, glanced again, and 
beheld the officer suspended exactly as he was on that eventful morn- 
ing: his flesh fairly tingling with horror, he wheeled round, shook his 
powerful frame to convince himself that he was awake, and ventured 
another view. O! who can describe his speechless terror as the corpse 
deliberately lifted its hands, untied the death knot, and lowered itself 
gently to the earth? A moment it seemed uncertain what to do, but it 
was only for a moment; for with an erect port and military step it 
marched straight for the spot where stood, or rather tottered, the horri- 
fied Hans. 

The very terrible and unearthly character of the adventure appeared 
to fascinate him, though struggling against it with the energy of despe- 
ration. He would have fled, but his limbs refused to do their office; he 
would have fainted, but very fright sharpened his faculties; he would 
have shouted, but an incubus of terror weighed upon his tongue, and 
clogged his utterance. Narrower and narrower grew the space which 
divided Hans from the corpse. His dead, leaden eyeballs were staring 
steadily at his own. He even marked the livid weal about the neck, 
and the deep black indentures on the wrists. But on, calmly, deliber- 
ately, awfully on it came until within a few feet, and a stone wall sep- 
arated them. Hans could endure no longer: with one mighty effort he 
cried, or rather shrieked, “ For God’s sake, who are you?” No answer. 
“Speak! for the love of Heaven, speak!” But the sole reply deigned 
by the corpse was a scarcely perceptible, yet ghastly smile. 

Its cold white hand was already on the wall, in another instant he 
knew, felt it would be upon him. His frame quivered in every fibre, 
he thought his hour had come; but the extremity of his fright un 
loosed hie shackled limbs,—back many paces he sprang, and shot like 
an arrow for home, his terror imparting to him a tenfold swiftness. 
Stone walls and rail fences afforded no obstacle, lofty bars were vaulted 
with almost superhuman agility ; the very cattle paused in feeding, and 
looked amazedly at his velocity. Through the thick trees of the orch- 
ard he slackened not his pace, but continued his headlong, even peril- 
ous course, and plunging right down the perpendicular descent which 
led to his home, dashed in upon the little family circle with his glaring 
eyes starting from their sockets, his hair erect, his face ghastly and w an 
as if from an age of suffering and misery. 

The prominent part Hans Anderson had acted in the tragedy of the 
VOL. Xx. 34 
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spy, and his solitary, imaginative character were so well known in the 
village, that any not very startling, even though supernatural adventures, 
would have excited little wonderment in those days of nightly visions 
and ghost walkings. 

But his boldness and daring had also been proven in many a wild 
contest with the savage denizens of the forest, and no less savage ma- 
rauders of the neutral ground; and the good people felt so convinced 
that it must have been a more than common, even awful occurrence, 
which could have palsied the limbs of a man of such stamina, that no 
little excitement reigned in their midst; and it was finally resolved to 
call a council of war of all the old gossips and spinsters, and thoroughly 
canvass the matter. 

As the shadows of night were enveloping in their dingy mantle the 
old hills and homesteads, this self-constituted committee poured into 
the little back kitchen of the Anderson family. No gilded gas burner 
emitted its brilliant flame, deadening imagination and dispelling mys- 
tery. Not even the flickering light of a tallow candle shone from the 
casement ; but it was a chilly evening, and the crackling logs blazed in 
the old Dutch fire place, whose broad mouth, indicative of vast hospi- 
tality, would have swallowed up a dozen modern ones, stones and all; 
while the sparks flying up the chimney in a thousand grotesque shapes, 
and the ruddy glow reflected from the sooty back, hardly bringing out 
from the dark the forms of the company, made the buxom lasses look 
more fresh, and their lips more inviting, and the old gossips’ counte- 
nances, with their sharp, angular features, seem so ghostly and wierd- 
like, that an indescribable, half trembling sensation of mystery was felt 
by all. 

Hans Anderson told his story in a few manly sentences, and its 
wonderful character combined with their own situation caused a visible 
pallor to overspread the countenances of the guests. 

Especially the fair Kathrine Van Twiller, whose large, full eyes gazed 
half lovingly, half pityingly upon the sufferer; for it was more than 
suspected that of the many suitors to the hand of the plump heiress, 
Hans was the most acceptable, the chosen one. 

The dead silence which followed this narrative was broken by the 
bluff, hearty voice of Diedrich Teneyck, whose full cheerful tones would 
have exorcised all the spirits in the colony. He said that for his part 
he did not believe in ghosts, they were old wives’ stories gotten up to 
frighten little children, and weak minded grown up ones. At this bold 
assertion the younger portion of the company exchanged scared glances, 
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the elder frowned indignantly at his heresy. For, continued Diedrich, 
as I was returning home late one dark night— Here the elders frowned 
again, for Diedrich was a roystering blade, one of your devil-may-care 
fellows whose motto is, enjoy life, and let late hours be no obstacles ; 
and many was the barn yard which had been emptied of its feathered 
denizens; many the gate which had mysteriously started from its hinges 
on a tour of observation, and been found in a neighboring millpond ; 
many the good couple who, aroused from their slumbers by the shout- 
ings of some midnight reveler, cursed Diedrich as the cause, and hoped 
their own offspring would avoid him, as they turned again to their quiet 
sleep. For,—continued Diedrich, not a whit disturbed by this unfavor- 
able reception, (we take the liberty of polishing a little his rough 
speech,)—I was returning home late, and had arrived opposite the gate 
at the end of the lane which leads up to the hill to our house, when a 
vivid light, and brilliant as lightning, shot directly across my path, and 
stood there quivering and gleaming like a thing of life. With the 
graveyard on the right, its white slabs seen through the dusk, looking 
so cold and horrible, and on the left, the ravine through which the 
brook tumbling over the stones, appeared at that midnight hour to send 
forth awful sounds, and this infernal light in front, you may imagine I 
was in no very comfortable position. So I hastily retreated around the 
corner of Widow Van Brout’s house, but on venturing forth again 
there still stood the light. Get home I must, so gathering all my cour- 
age and strength, I dashed through at full speed, and behold it was 
nothing but the blaze from an old tallow candle in the window of my 
mother’s bed-room. 

Neat Widow Van Brout, who was believed to have cast longing eyes 
on the youngster, notwithstanding his wildness, and kept her cap set 
until she could no longer endure his obstinacy and obtuseness, broke in 
with the exclamation, that not to believe in ghosts was wicked, abso- 
lutely wicked; she was astonished how any one could be so depraved. 
She had often seen the light herself, and it was derived from no tallow 
candle, but shone from the grave of an old soldier who had fought in 
the French wars, and been killed by lightning. 

Beside, when her last baby was sick, she beheld lying on the case- 
ment of the open window, a child wrapped in the habiliments of the 
grave, and so much resembling her own, that she rushed forward, 
shrieking with agony, to prevent its falling out, but just as her hand 
touched the garment, it disappeared, and returning much relieved at 
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what she regarded as a vain fancy, for she had be» watching several 
nights with her sick boy, the poor thing lay dead .n its cradle. 

And that her dear lost Abraham, her late husband, had awakened 
her from a sound sleep one night, by crying out, “See, wife, see, there he 
is, he has come for me, I must go ;” and raising up, she beheld a sight 
which froze the blood in her veins, a figure standing by the bedside, 
beckoning to him with its skeleton fingers, grinning horribly with its 
bony jaws, a single tuft of mouldy hair on its forehead; she imme- 
diately fainted, and that was the last time she ever heard the voice of 
her darling Abraham. Here the good lady’s feelings completely over- 
came her, and she sank back sobbing into her chair, a shudder ran 
through every form, and casting frightened glances about, they drew 
nearer together. 

Many more wild experiences were related, which as a faithful chronicler 
I would transcribe if space permitted. They were of haunted houses, 
of walking spirits, of midnight quadrilles by the buried dead, of the 
flame wreathing the candle in the form of a winding sheet, and one 
especially peculiar, of a funeral procession which started from the De- 
peyster mansion, the evening of the day before the old General’s demise, 
and moved with a slow and solemn pace up what is now called South 
Street. Grim figures clothed in sable black, carried torches which sent 
forth a sickly glare, a pair of skeleton horses covered with the same 
material drew the hearse, and all marched slowly and deliberately on 
over the frozen ground, without the sound of a tramp or the rumbling 
of wheels, until they arrived at the family vault, when the vision ab- 
ruptly disappeared. 

Finally this Congress, like most Congresses even in our day, not 
having succeeded in anything but to plunge the subject into deeper 
mystery, and frighten each other, took their way homeward with more 
tremulous and hasty steps than they were wont. 

From this time forth Hans Anderson was an altered man. His 
countenance still retained the haggard, care-worn expression which it 
had assumed on the day of the adventure, and instead of his former 
open manly manner, he became cold, suspicious and sullen. He seemed 
to be haunted by the memory of some great wrong; he groaned deeply 
in his sleep; wild cries came from his bed chamber, and whenever he 
ventured into the fields alone he returned more sullen and troubled than 
ever. This change was soon noticed by the villagers, they all knew of 
its cause and marked him out a man doomed by the vengeance of the 
dead. 
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There was one eye alone which shone for him more lovingly, one 
hand which returned his grasp with an answering and sympathizing 
pressure, one heart to which his presence gave a pleasurable flutter, 
and this was Kathrine Van Twiller, his betrothed. Friends endeavored 
in vain to wean her from an attachment which they believed would be 
fatal. Rival suitors made merry with the misfortunes of poor Hans; 
but the frown which followed the sallies warned the joker, that such at 
least was not the path to the lady’s hand and fortune. 

With that trait which so distinguishes woman, and for which we love 
her the best, of ever feeling the more strongly for a favored one in 
proportion as he is immersed in difficulties, was Kathrine eminently 
endowed, and the more sullen and morose grew Hans, the more did her 
young heart yearn to comfort and cheer him. 

She urged an immediate union, and it was finally resolved upon. 
Gaily was the Van Twiller mansion illuminated on that eventful night, 
and the rustling of silks was heard in every apartment, for the old 
patroon was a wealthy and hospitable man, and an affair so important 
as the marriage of his only daughter was not neglected by the sur- 
rounding gentry. The ceremony was impressively performed by the 
gray-haired Dutch minister, yet with a perceptible quiver in his voice, 
perhaps from age, but more probably because a vague suspicion came 
over his mind, that it was hardly right to bind such a happy girl to 
that gloomy man. 

The tables groaned under their load of delicate viands, and the old 
negro who plied the catgut nearly melted in his earnest endeavors to 
satisfy the anxious heels. The company seemed universally to enjoy 
themselves, even though the large hooped dresses of the ladies, and the 
powdered wigs, heavy garments, stuffed proportions, ruffles and furbelows 
of the gentlemen, precluded the idea of that indiscriminate hugging so 
common in our day. 

The last reveler had departed, and the groom with his bride stood 
alone before the cheerful fire. She was leaning fondly with both hands 
crossed upon his shoulder, and as she gazed at his countenance, now less 
dark than it was wont, an heroic thought flitted through her brain, and 
brightened her features, that she was to be the instrument which should 
reclaim to happiness and hope, a gloomy and lost, yet noble man. But 
a cold breeze was felt by both, and turning, there, in the half open 
doorway, stood the spirit, in British uniform, just as it had before looked, 
the livid weal about the throat, the marks of cords on the wrists, all 
horribly visible. An expression of sullen dispair crossed the counte- 
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nance of Hans, while his wife stood speechless with terror. Slowly the 
spirit raised its wan finger, and pointing it at Kathrine, spoke in a voice 
which sent the life blood to her heart—* When the turtle shall have 
nine times crossed the porch, thou wilt be where I am, and the spy 
revenged.” 

A year passed by, but with no change for the better in the case of 
poor Hans. He grew, if possible, more bitter and sad; he spent days 
in solitary and gloomy musings; he neglected all ordinary occupations, 
and incurred the fierce displeasure of his father-in-law by his reckless 
conduct. It was reported that the murdered spy never left him, but was 
always present in both his sleeping and waking hours. He even became 
a drunkard, and sought to drown in the bottle the gloom which he could 
not dispel. Everywhere was he avoided or approached with shuddering, 
Yet the intensity of his suffering seemed to intensify the affections of 
Kathrine, until she almost worshiped him. 

But Arnold’s negotiations with the British were now in full progress, 
and sloops of war far up the river, from one of which troops landing, 
easily drove the smail body of provincials from the heights around 
P————, and sacked the town. The Van Twiller family took refuge 
with the other villagers in the woods, but became separated from Hans 
in the tumult. On returning, they discovered that the enemy, not con- 
tent with the slaughter of human beings, had waged war even against 
the brutes, cutting off a turtle’s head, and leaving the animal on the 
piazza of the Van Twiller mansion, where it lay quivering, with that 
tenacity to life which enables it when so mutilated to survive for weeks. 

But night came on, and Hans Anderson was not found in his accus- 
tomed seat. The morning of the second day arrived, still he did not 
appear, and now a terrible suspicion crossed the mind of his wife that 
she would never see him more. Day after day passed, yet brought no 
tidings of the wanderer ; but the bloom disappeared from the cheeks of 
Kathrine, and a dangerous palor usurped its place. It was also noticed 
that every twelve hours the headless turtle accomplished one journey, 
the length of the piazza. 

The moments dragged slowly and heavily along, and though they cast 
no light on the whereabouts of poor Hans, each one took away a por- 
tion of the very life blood of his young wife. Every one saw that she 
was dying—hastily dying of grief—and unless her intense mental excite- 
ment was relieved, madness or death must speedily ensue. Anxiously 
did the parents canvass the question would he ever come, earnestly did 
they watch, but no Hans appeared. 
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The morning of the ninth day, the sun rose beautifully over the au- 


tumnal hills, casting a rudy glow on the river and mountains, and dame 
Van Twiller threw open the broad hall door to enjoy its light. But her 
attention was arrested by the headless brute, which, turning its mutilated 


front towards the river, made one last effort with its dying energies, 
proceeded a few feet, and expired. Startled, she turned quickly, and 
called out, “See, Kathrine, see;” no answer was returned, but to 
the mother’s horror, the daughter lay writhing in the death struggle, 
her limbs stiffening, her eyes set and glared, her features convulsed with 
internal suffering, and her rigid arm pointing at the window, through 
which, before the affrighted gaze of the matron, flitted a half seen figure 
in British uniform, a look of triumph on its leaden countenance; it 
passed, and Kathrine was dead. 

Many years afterwards, a party of hunters discovered, in a dismal and 
secluded dell, the skeleton of a man, and upon his head the remnants 
of what had once been a cap, in which was worked the name, Hans An- 
derson. He had probably been overtaken there by drunkenness, and 
slain by some wild beast; and thus was the spy revenged. 

C. M. D. 


College Bell. 


I. 


Hear the ringing of the bell! 
: Morning bell! 
What a hoarse cacophony the brazen lungs expell! 
What a clanging, clanging, clanging, 
On the frighted ear of morn! 
While the fancies overhanging 
Every sleeper, as the banging 
Of the “ fortieth” forlorn 
Ope’d the doors of Caucasus, 
With an echo thunderous, 
Like morning mists, are melted by the monode of the bell, 
Of the bell, bell, bell, bell, 
Bell, bell, bell, 
By the monode of the madly rolling bell! 
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Il. 
Hear the chiming of the bell, 
Evening bell! 
How the happy harmonies melodiously swell ! 
How the pulse of even’ thrilleth 
To the mellow, throbbing tone! 
How the heart of passion stilleth, 
While the evening anthem trilleth, 
From the bedral up aboon ! 
O peaceful is the spell, 
As a goddess-fingered shell, 
Of the mellowly, and holily, and stilly pealing bell, 
Of the bell, bell, bell, bell, 
Bell, bell, bell, 
Of the Even’-thrilling, Passion-stilling bell ! 


College Gumbugs. 


‘Humbug, an imposition under fair pretences ; a person who thus imposes.” 


WEnssTER. 


Ir may seem hardly necessary to define “Humbug,” since Barnum’s 
autobiography has been published. And indeed that book, in detailing 
the history of a life of imposition, admits us behind the curtain, and 
shows us all the elaborate machinery of tricks and lies which has 
hoaxed the world with Feejee mermaids and woolly horses for thirty 
years. The machinery is so simple and yet so cunningly contrived 
that we cannot decide, between the craft of the deceiver and the credu- 
lity of the deceived, at which to wonder most. We find a new mean- 
ing for the word “humbug,” when we read how a dead monkey panta- 
looned with a fish tail, announced and described in a well arranged and 
plausible train of lies, attracted thousands of visitors, and deceived 
everybody, as long as its owner chose to exhibit it. Of such successful 
humbuggery as this the whole book is an exposition. But this is a 
very different thing from the humbug of College, which is our subject 
now. Different objects and different means of attaining them, belong 
to the world’s humbug and to ours. So that we shall have to start with 
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the most general definition of the word, and apply that to the article 
among us. What are some of our College humbugs / 

One of the most specious and hollow is reputation. Reputation, 
everywhere “the bubble,” proverbially worthless and delusive, is in 
College acquired, maintained, and lost with peculiar ease. The suddenly 
acquired fame of any of the first men in College may at any time be as 
suddenly lost, “ because it has no root.” Springing up in a moment, 
its mushroom growth is but for a short season; the first breath of sus- 
picion, the first hint of a test, withers and destroys it. Of course there 
are exceptions; there are among us some whose early and deserved 
reputation has been only justified and extended by each new trial of 
their abilities. But these exceptions confirm, rather than disprove the 
general rule, that college reputations are ill-founded, undeserved, and 
fleeting. And this arises naturally from several causes. 

Our number, of both rivals and spectators, is not so large but that 
any slight success or superiority over others may be magnified into a 
victory over all. Our objects of pursuit are so ill defined and (in the 
mathematical use of the word) transcendental, that it is difficult to 
graduate all the various degrees of excellence. Then again secret so- 
cieties, besides the many conflicting interests and contending cliques of 
ambition, often cause an undue exaltation or depreciation of their re- 
spective champions. 

These causes are all external to the individual, whose reputation is 
concerned, and hence we must add to them the usual catalogue of 
tricks and lies, with which human nature, weak and depraved, conjures 
up golden clouds to envelop and conceal its infirmities. That con- 
temptible meanness which will win a prize, or found a reputation on 
another’s scholarship or talent, is unworthy of a student, unworthy of 
agentleman. This then is the humbug of Reputation. 

In close proximity to this, we see another great humbug, a monster 
in whose torturing grasp we are even at this moment writhing, the 
demon Politics. Was there ever a greater paradox than this, politics 
in a literary institution, where all come to engage in literary pursuits, 
and strive after literary attainments? Think of politics among the 
children of a family, or the members of a church! Why then should 
it be found among the children of a common Alma Mater, the members 
of a brotherhood of learning? This monster periodically pokes a huge 
club into those fountains of our improvement and pleasure, our secret 
and literary societies, and stirs up the sediment of human passions 
which had settled to the bottom during the long interval of rest, pol- 
VOL, XX. 35 
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luting and poisoning their waters, and turning them into the foul chan- 
nels of ambition and intrigue. Like the man in the eastern fable, who, 
by raising a board from a little hole in the earth, let out a huge and 
malignant demon confined there by a magician’s spell, the approach of 
the political season seems to remove the customary restraint from the 
vilest qualities of the heart, loosing upon us in all their hideous deform- 
ity, low ambition, envy, jealousy, intrigue, and a thousand other refine- 
ments of wickedness. 

Yet with all this mischief there comes no good. There is nothing in 
the world so empty and unsatisfying as college politics. It is, indeed, 
“great cry and” remarkably “little wool.” “It is all vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.” After all the trouble and speechmaking, all the anxiety 
and running to and fro, all the bad feeling, intrigue and counter-intrigue, 
of the campaign, what is gained, what is the immense proportionate 
profit? The empty, soon-forgotten honor of an office, the mention of a 
name in the Yale Lit., the pleasure of working hard during the hot 
days of summer for a numerical victory in the next Freshmen class! 
Truly, a noble reward, a desirable result, of three years of careful plot- 
ting, and three weeks of anxious, toilsome, intriguing drudgery! Add 
to this the impossibility of always having the best men in office, since 
politics knows nothing of merit or demerit, and the certainty of injur- 
ing the literary societies, by making them the arena of political, not lit- 
erary contests, and we get some idea of the amount of evil in that 
greatest of all humbugs, College Politics. 

Again, there is a great deal of humbug about our college style of 
writing. We try to do so much that we fail to do even what little we 
might do well. We try to humbug ourselves with the idea that we can 
think as deeply and write as well as men of twice our years, and ten 
times our experience. As might be expected, we fail, and the failure 
ruins our style of thought and writing. In thought, we try to be pro- 
found and metaphysical—we succeed in being unfathomable and in- 
comprehensible. In expression, we try to be mature and eloquent—we 
succeed in being artificial and prosy. This artificial style of thought 
and language ruins our writing, and greatly injures our college Maga- 
zine. We are none of us capable of writing long novels, or profound 
treatises on government, and if we try, we only mystify ourselves, and 
bore our readers. Let us not think that we are full grown men and old 
citizens. Let us not forget that we are students, and great guns in Col- 
lege. Let us only remember that we are men, young men, some of us 
boys, and try to express, naturally and freely, the thoughts and feelings 
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of our age and position. The very good view of this subject expressed 
in the introductory address of the Editors from the Class of ’55, did 
not quite succeed in excluding everything of the kind from their pages, 
though there was a perceptible improvement in this respect. Let not 
the improvement end with them, but let it be our endeavor in the com- 
ing year to banish art and restore nature, the true, honest expression 
of Student nature, of which we need never be ashamed, to the pages of 
our cherished and justly-prized Magazine. 

Many other phazes of humbug must remain untouched for want of 
time to do them justice. The shade of Prof. Richter howls mournfully 
a request to be noticed, but 1 can only mention his name, and leave the 
rest to the memory of my readers. The “ Analysis and Synthesis of 
the Sentence” gazes imploringly in my face, but I can only glance back 
a denial, and look away. A faint sigh from “ Prize Debates” is borne 
to my ear by the midnight wind, but I pity their wasting disease and 
approaching dissolution, and leave them for a post mortem examination. 

Let me not be thought to assert that there are no deserved reputa- 
tions, no honorable elections, or no good writers in college. I have 
only attempted to show that there is a prominent element of humbug in 
college reputation, politics, and writing, as a general rule, with excep- 
tions, of course, in each particular. I hope at some future time to be 
able to show that there are realities, stern realities, in our college life. 


Sortiter, Fideliter, Feliciter. 


Tuese words have been adopted, at a regularly convened meeting of 
the Class of 1858, as their motto, and engraved, by their direction, on the 
stamp or seal of the class. 

We delight to record a fact so honorable to the classic taste and cor- 
rect feeling of our younger brethren, as the adoption of this beautiful 
sentiment as the watchword of the class. 

A philosophic mind is not satisfied with the passive admiration of the 
beautiful. It seeks to analyze its emotions, and, where the case requires 
it, to go even into detail. 

The words before us, when examined in this spirit, illustrate several 
important principles in language. 
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The first thing to be observed is the similarity of form which these 
words present. Each of them consists of two parts; viz, the crude 
form, so called, and the adverbial termination ter, which has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Thus, fortiter—=forti+-ter ; fideliter=fideli+ter ; 
Feliciter—felici+ter. 

Of these crude forms, the first, forti, is perhaps a stem-word ; the two 
last, fideli and felici, are derivatives. 

The next thing to be observed is the alliteration. Besides the homoio- 
teleuton, or the resemblance in the termination, which has naturally 
arisen from the repetition of the adverbial form, there is an intentional 
or designed alliteration which consists in each word beginning with /. 
There is a disposition in most nations to be pleased with alliteration, as 
well as with rhyme. This fondness for alliteration and rhyme is founded 
on the great law of attraction, assimilation, or elective affinity, which 
exerts so powerful an influence on the forms and combinations of lan- 
guage generally. An alliteration is generally lost in a translation. 

Another thing to be observed is that each word, which is here an ad- 
verb, embodies a whole proposition. This embodying of a whole propo- 
sition in one word is not a process which takes place at random in refer- 
ence to any member of the full proposition. The word which performs 
this office must have a logical prominence over the other words in the 
original proposition. The original or full proposition here contains an 
objective combination. The adverb expresses the object, and has the 
prominence of which we speak over the other members. 

The last thing to be observed is the entire absence of any connective. 
The omission of the conjunction concentrates the attention of the mind 
on the separate thoughts, which thus acquire a prominence or greater 
logical value. 

The combination is apparently trimembral. A little attention, how- 
ever, wil! show that the two first propositions stand to each other in a 
vopulative relation, and that these two stand to the third in a causal 
relation. 

Thus, the whole sentiment, if fully drawn out, may be expressed thus : 
si fortiter agamus, et si fideliter agamus, feliciter agemus, a worthy 
thought—a Christianization of pagan lore. 

Ite, juvenes, agite fortiter, agite fideliter, feliciter agite. 
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The Adventures of Peleg Washington Spriggins, 
Undergraduate. 


Spricerns is romantic. His face which beams with a poetic fire ; his 
eyes in a “fine frenzy rolling ;” his long locks flung carelessly back 
from his high forehead ; his wide turn-down collar—all bespeak the 
imaginative temperament. 

Spriggins is a lover of the fair sex. He believes that they are like- 
wise intensely appreciative of his merits. It is absolutely impossible 
for them to escape the deluge of quotation, anecdote, and studied wit, 
with which he overwhelms. every one with whom he converses. He ad- 
mires Byron, and patronizes Shakspeare, extols Alexander Smith, and 
terms Tennyson vague. He generally carries on such conversation so 
satisfactorily that the ladies say, “ What a well-read man Mr. Spriggins 
is!” and always after avoid his company. 

But Spriggins’ peculiar forte is that kind of talk which some people 
irreverently call “ bosh.” His recipe is something as follows : 

30 parts Love, 

20 parts Poetry, 

20 parts Sentiment, 

15 parts Flattery, 

15 parts Gas, 
the whole infused with the smallest possible portion of sense. N. B.— 
“ Administer according to the age and habits of the patient.” Other 
people change the proportions somewhat. Some adding more flattery, 
and taking away the poetry ; others using more sentiment or love, and 
putting the gas out—of the recipe. But the above is the “ real origi- 
nal Spriggins’ Mixture.” 

It is not regarding the N. B. that injures him in the estimation of 
some persons. They cannot bear the indiscriminate doses which he 
gives, regardless of circumstances. Yet the deluded Spriggins fancies 
they welcome the potion, because they make no demonstration of dis- 
like. 

Spriggins one evening called on Miss Cribbs.— 

Pardon a digression while I relate the peculiarly romantic manner in 
which they became acquainted. Spriggins went into the cemetery one 
day to muse on the vanity of human life and the worthlessness of its 


+ 
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aspirations. So deeply engaged was he in meditation, that, ere he was 
aware, the sun had gone down, and on arriving at the gate he found it 
shut. He was a prisoner. Stone and iron forbade his exit. This, how- 
ever, he deemed no great affliction, when he saw a fair form hastily 
coming up the walk. She would bear him company. Romantic situa- 
tion ! 

“Tt seems, Miss,” said Spriggins, politely doffing his beaver, “ that 
we are ‘ barred from the living world by iron and stone.’ ” 

“Sir ?” said she, seemingly doubtful as to his meaning. 

“T mean the gate is shut,” said he briefly. 

“ Yes, Sir,” answered she, bashfully. 

By this time two or three ragged little boys had gathered round the 
gate, grinning and gazing through the bars, as they would at the mon- 
keys in a menagerie. 

“Young man,” said Spriggins, addressing a freckle-faced boy with a 
dilapidated pair of trowsers, “do you know where the keeper of the 
gate resides ?” 

“ Somewhere round here, I guess,” replied he, with a peculiar grin, “1 
don’t ’xactly know what house. Hullo, Bill!” shouted he to a boy in the 
distance. “Come here! here’s a man and gal in the graveyard, and 
they wants to get out. Do you know where the feller lives what’s got 
the key ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Bill, as he came up to the place together with 
one or two men whom the shouting had attracted. 

There was now quite a little crowd assembled. They seemed to en- 
joy the joke highly. More so than Spriggins, who continued to institute 
vain inquiries as to the whereabouts of the gate-keeper. Finally, some 
one suggested the idea of a ladder, and under the promise of a sixpence 
some of the boys went in search of one. They returned, however, in a 
short time, saying that none could be found. 

What was to be done? Spriggins never lost sight of that true dig- 
nity which it was his duty to maintain, but alternately comforted the 
fair damsel, and suggested expedients of escape. At last some one 
thought of boards and barrels. A temporary scaffolding was erected, 
and they were freed from their romantic yet awkward captivity. 

Spriggins accompanied the young lady home. She thanked him 
earnestly, and asked him to call. He was overjoyed at this truly happy 


termination of his adventure, and went to his room with a light spirit. 


The next day he performed two deeds worthy of his heart and head. 
He sought out the freckled-faced boy with the dilapidated trowsers, and 
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yave him twenty-five cents; aud also wrote and sent the following son- 
net to Miss Cribbs, the lady whom he had rescued : 


SONNET TO ONE WHO WILL KNOW. 


Last eve I walked within the graveyard old, 
Passing away the lovely twilight hours; 

I saw the springing of the dewy flowers 

From out the richness of their mother mould. 

I saw the setting of the glorious sun, 

Mantled about with deep-empurpled clouds: 
And unheard came the feet of darkness on, 
Which nightly all the swooning earth enshrouds, 
But yet more fair than summer in its prime, 
More beautiful than sunset, calmly sweet, 

Was that fair being, who, with timid feet, 

Rose where the arch the iron gate o’ershoots, 
Known from an angel only by her gaiter boots! 


This effort of genius completely captivated Miss Cribbs. Spriggins 
was ever welcome to her house. True, as she told her confidants, there 
were some little peculiarities in his manner; but then he was so tal- 
ented, and could write such beau-tiful poetry ! 

This call of Spriggins, from which I digressed, was one of those cus- 
tomary ones which his friendship for Miss C. caused him to make. As 
our hero walked gayly towards her residence he had no presentiment 
that anything unusual was about to happen; yet upon this call was 
depending Spriggins’ happiness. So near are we to fate before we feel 
her power. But let me not anticipate. 

Imagine him arrived at the house of the lady, that the usual compli- 
ments have been interchanged ; then, of course, comes the discussion of 
the affairs of their acquaintances. They talk over Miss Such-a-one’s 
flirtation with Mr. Thingum-bob, how she laughs at him behind his 
back, and flatters him when present; how particularly attentive Mr. X. 
is to Miss Y.; that she thinks him the handsomest gentleman she ever 
saw, while he perfectly worships her. 

“For my part,” said Miss Cribbs spitefully, “I can’t see what he 
finds attractive in her; a little silly thing—always laughing and gig- 
gling. Some people call her handsome, just because she has pretty 
features. J like to see expression.” 

“T saw them out riding on horseback to-day,” said Spriggins. “She 
is a very graceful rider.” 
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“There is nothing,” said Miss Cribbs, “ that I like so well as a good 
horseback ride. I used to ride a great deal in the country, where | 
could go without ceremony. But in the city one does not like to ride 
alone, and I have no one to attend me, or I should ride very often. My 
pony needs more exercise than he gets.” 

I never have made up my mind as to whether Miss Cribbs intended 
this last speech as a hint to Spriggins or not. Iam inclined to think 
she did. At any rate, he took it as such, and said— 

“T should be most happy to accompany you any time that you might 
wish to ride.” 

“Whenever you could make it convenient—next Wednesday after- 
noon ?” said she, inquiringly. 

“ As well then as any time,” replied he. 

So it was settled that they take a horseback ride the next Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Ah, Spriggins, truly said you, “as well then as any time.” You 
knew that you were altogether ignorant of the art of equitation, save 
some faint reminiscences of childhood days, when you mounted behind 
the farm-boy, Jack, on old Tom. You knew that for ten years you had 
not bestrode a horse’s back. Why allow your politeness to lead you 
astray ? 

But Spriggins was enamored of Miss Cribbs. It is allowable for per- 
sons in love to make fools of themselves. If she had told him to climb 
the flag-staff on the Green, and, when he reached the top, stand on his 
head, I believe he would have attempted it. The offering of his serv- 
ices as cavalier a cheval implied an equal amount of temerity. 

The eventful Wednesday afternoon arrived. 

Spriggins had taken the precaution to ride out the evening before 
that he might test his knowledge of horsemanship. He succeeded very 
well in managing his horse. He sent for Hazard’s Manual of Horse- 
manship, and “crammed” all the rules. He felt a sort of trembling 
confidence in his success. 

But when he went for his horse, the hostler informed him that the one 
he had the evening before was engaged. 

“ But we've just got a new one:” said the hostler, “ splendid saddle- 
horse; reg’lar two-forty if you whip her up, and just as gentle as a kit- 
ten. She’s been in Disbrow’s riding school all winter.” 

“She's quiet, you say?” asked Spriggins. 
“ As a lamb,” replied the hostler. “Disbrow kept her ’specially for 


females as were consumptively inclined. But since the girls have given 
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up tight lacing, he don’t have much use for her. So, he sold her to us. 
We call her Fanny Ellsler, she’s such a gay one.” 

On such recommendations Spriggins took the horse. Deluded young 
man ! 

They started off in grand style, Mrs. Cribbs waving her hand to them 
as they went from the gate, all theservants gathering at the kitchen windows 
to see their departure, and Peleg Washington Spriggins having an inter- 
nal consciousness that he was quite superb. Who will blame him? If 
there is anything that lifts a man out of sublunary cares, and petty 
troubles, it is a horseback ride with a beautiful girl for company. And 
Miss Cribbs looked really beautiful in her riding habit. She was a fine 
equestrian, and her horse seemed to love the sound of his mistress’ 
voice, for he would prick up his ears every time she addressed him the 
slightest word of caution. 

Spriggins was by no means confident, although elated. There were 
misgivings, a dread lest something might happen, fears which sent a 
thrill through his heart, every time his horse made any demonstration of 
uneasiness. This nervousness communicated itself to the animal, which 
seemed to feel that the one who held the rein was not quite at home on 
her back. So she began to caper a little, and shake herself, as if pre- 
paring for a race. 

“Whoa, Fanny!” ejaculated Spriggins, as the perspiration started at 
the bare idea of her running. 

“Your horse seems inclined to a faster gait,” said Miss Cribbs. “Sup- 
pose we whip up a little.” 

“Not now,” gasped Spriggins. “ Wait till we get out of town.” 

But before they had proceeded so far as that, the first of Spriggins’ 
‘nisfortunes occurred. Miss Cribbs wished to ride by the Colleges. 
Now though he hardly dared to venture such a proceeding, yet it would 
add so much to his reputation as a ladies’ man, to be seen riding with 
such a showy girl, that Spriggins assented. But just as they arrived in: 
front of the College Chapel, Fanny Essler, by some strange freak of fancy, 
seemed to imagine herself once more in Disbrow’s riding school, and,. 
acting on the strength of this imagination, she commenced describing 
a series of revolutions in a circle of some twenty feet in diameter; nor 
could Spriggins’ exhortations and frantic twitches on the rein make her 
go in a direct line. 

“What is the matter with your horse,” asked Miss Cribbs hurriedly, 
and sharply, for she found they were furnishing amusement to a crowd 
of students gathered in front of the Colleges. 
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“[ don’t kuow,” replied Spriggins, faintly. 

“Use your whip,” said Miss Cribbs, authoritatively. 

He obeyed the rash advice. But no sooner did Fanny feel the whip, 
than like Gilpin, 

“ Away went Spriggins out of breath, 
And sore against his will”— 
greatly to the delight of all the students, and to the mortification of 
Miss Cribbs. She in vain endeavored to keep up with him, while the 
ridiculousness of the scene was increased by some impertinent youth 
in North Middle, who shouted from the window, “A race! two to one 
on Spriggins.” 

Meanwhile our hero sped on his rapid way through College Street, 
flying two feet into the air at every step of his horse. He expected 
every moment to be thrown off; so he clung with the tenacity of des- 
peration, grasping the pommel of the saddle in one hand, while the 
other held the rein. Down the street he went, his coat tails streaming 
in the wind, his long hair floating on the breeze. The boys stopped, 
stared and hurrahed; and, as Miss Cribbs came cantering after, one of 
them said, 

“Bless me, Bill, if them ’ere aint the same man and woman as was 
caught in the graveyard. P’raps if I stop his horse he’ll give me another 
quarter.” 

Accordingly the freckled-faced boy with dilapidated trowsers ran 
after Spriggins, waving a torn remnant of a hat, and shouting “ Whoa! 
Whoa!” at the top of his voice. Whether Fanny heeded this injunc- 
tion, or thought it best of her own accord to slacken her pace, is not 
certainly known. At any rate, near the entrance of Tutor’s Lane, she 
subsided into a walk so suddenly, as to throw Spriggings nearly over her 
head. Miss Cribbs soon came up, glowing with mortification and ex- 
citement. 

“Mr. Spriggins,” said she, “can’t you manage your horse? If you 
cannot, I think we had better return.” 

“T think I shall have no further difficulty,” replied he, humbly. 
“T don’t see what was the matter.” 

“Well,” said she, “if you think you can manage your horse I would 
like to finish the ride. But pray don’t subject me to any more such 
ridiculous scenes.” Then thinking she had spoken rather harshly, she 
added, “ But one cannot help such things sometimes, especially with a 
strange horse.” 
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“I think I shall have no further difficulty, as I said before, but,” he 
added, a little touched by what she had said, “if you wish it we will 
return.” 

“If you please,” answered she, “we will ride on. I have all confi- 
dence in your ability. Pardon my hasty words.” And the mollified 
Spriggins rode on. But better, far better, would it have been if he had 
returned. Is it asked why? For the following reason. 

They had not gone far in Tutor’s Lane before Spriggins’ horse mani- 
fested symptoms of uneasiness. She would “shy out” toward every 
grassy plot they passed. He could listen to none of his fair companion’s 
conversation, so busily was he occupied in keeping his horse in the road. 
At last Miss Cribbs noticed his perplexity, and said inquiringly, 

“Your horse appears to trouble you again ?” 

“Yes, I think we must go back,” said he, “I can’t get along with her.” 

“Tam sorry that you succeed no better,” answered she. “I think 
we may as well turn back immediately.” 

But no sooner did Fanny feel the rein pulled to turn her around, than, 
darting out on one side of the road, she proceeded to put in execution 
the feat that she had been contemplating,—that of rolling. Roll she 
would, though Spriggins shouted and twitched as before. He dared 
not use his whip for fear of another flight, so to escape breaking his leg 
he jumped from the horse and let her roll. 

Miss Cribbs looked vexed and yet tried to conceal her vexation by 
laughing nervously. 

“T am glad there is no one looking on,” said she. “Catch your horse 
as soon as you can, Mr. Spriggins, and let us ride home.” 

But when Fanny had finished her rolling she began to feed. No 
sooner did Spriggins approach her with the intention of capture, than 
she threw up her head, kicked up her heels, and trotted off to another 
place. Again and again was the process repeated with the like result. 
Each time, however, they came nearer the city. At last Miss Cribbs lost 
all patience. 

“Mr. Spriggins,” said she, “never ask a lady to ride with you again 
till you have learned to ride yourself. I shall return alone. Good bye.” 
So saying she rode away, leaving Spriggins in loneliness and despair. 

He made one or two more endeavors to catch his horse, but they 
were unsuccessful. He then went after some assistance, and soon met 
the two boys before mentioned. With their assistance he soon captured 
the straying Fanny. 

Spriggins gave the boy with the dilapidated trowsers twenty-five 
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cents for riding her to the livery stable, while Peleg Washington Sprig- 
gins himself walked home in a state of mind better imagined than 
described. 

He met Miss Cribbs in the street next day, and she gave him a most 
decided cut. 


—_—_ OES OSeOrEeeraTrr 


Midnight. 


I waLk in the moonlight misty, 
In the dim and deserted street, 

Hushed is the sound of voices, 
And the busy tramp of feet. 


The wind of the summer midnight, 
Floating among the leaves, 

Seems like the saddened murmur 
Of a heart which wearily grieves. 


The low sweet waves of its sighing, 
Breaking above my head, 
Awaken asad remembrance 
Of the loved and early dead,— 


The light of whose angel presence, 
Through the midnight dim appears, 

Their radiant wings, like rainbows 
Gleam through the gathering tears. 


Through tears which gather as dew-drops 
In the silence of midnight hours, 

And draw from their unseen sources 
Sweet strength for the fainting flowers. 


**Oh Death! thine own,” I murmur, 

“ Are the aged, the worn with strife ; 
Why shake the buds and blossoms 
From our beautiful Tree of Life!” 
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Respect for the Dead. 


Tue dead are sleeping everywhere. The care-worn wanderer, and 
the infant that has seen its single summer’s sun, though they rest in the 
same slumber, rest not together. The grave allows not even the luxury 
of communication to its prisoners. As each enters the narrow house 
alone, he dwells alone forever. Each separate inhabitant of the buried 
world owns his peculiar resting place. The countless throng of the 
departed have peopled every recess of the earth, yet no two sleep to- 
gether. The churchyard bones lie near each other, yet they are all 
apart. And in sea, and snow, and desert,—on mountain top and be- 
neath green churchyard turf sleep on the dead, yet sleep alone. 

And for this lone and silent sleep men have a due, though ofttimes un- 
conscious reverence. They have said from their inmost hearts, from an 
impulse too deep and too near the life for reason’s probing, that for the 
dead there should be a resting place. They have felt that earth, the 
mother of usall, was but receiving us back to the bosom that nourished 
us, when she opened her arms to receive her children. They have 
deemed it sacrilege to refuse the last rites to the departed, and fancied 
that to impious neglect, their shades appeared in forms of terror from 
wandering on the “ Night’s Plutonian shore.” They have not agreed in 
acold uniformity of observance, but in forms strange, and sad, and beau- 
tiful they have expressed the universal feeling of the heart. The Dane 
of old whose spirit partook of the fierceness and grandeur of his fan- 
cied gods, sought Ais grave in the sea. In the thickest of the fight, 
and as he knows, the fatal fight, he cries: 

“Thou Danish path of fame and might, 
Oh, gloomy sea! 
Receive thy friend, who for the right, 
Dares danger face in death’s despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 
Oh, gloomy sea! 
And lead me on though storms may rave, 
Through strife and victory, to my grave, 
With thee ! 
And many a sailor, who has made its billows his home, and its tumult 
his delight, longs for no more quiet tomb than the depths of its ever- 
lasting waters. 

In old times, they burned the body, and it vanished like the spirit in 

the clouds of funeral smoke, and turned again into that vital air which 
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was the support of all living things, and the fancied abode and passage 
way of the innumerable spirits of the skies. Thus all that was mortal 
of the poet Shelly mingled again with its kindred extherial substance, 
while his ashes were buried beneath the walls of Rome, and under his 
loved Italian sky. There is a fascination about such funeral rites, and 
we are tempted to return to the simple service of the Greek, who pre- 
served the object of affection from the horrors of corruption, and de- 
posited in a funeral urn the ashes of the dead. 

Yet the Christian service has its saddening charms, and many a heart 
while it shudders at the sea’s cold sepulchre or at the funeral urn, will 
yet love the Burial Service, and the quiet beauty of the churchyard in 
its vernal glories. John Keats, in his sorrows of the heart, could yet 
feel and long for its calm repose, when he said that he “felt the daisies 
growing over him.” 

Thus all times and classes have felt the respect due to the remains of 
the departed. The starving wretches who toil in English mines lay up 
the savings of a short and pitiful life, that after death, which daily 
threatens in the fire damp or in the surer progress of consumptive mala- 
dies, they may but meet with the rites of burial. And the Irish mother 
who strangles her child in the madness of her famine, that she may 
obtain the assistance of the “ Burial associations,” illustrates that innate 
principle of man’s nature which makes it the sad privilege of bereaved 
affection and the duty even of the stranger to care for the dead. 

Whence comes this feeling and what influence does it exert upon us! 

It was the remark of an accomplished scholar that the word “ Death” 
surpasses all others in the language, in strange and terrible significance. 
It has a sound that none other has; once heard, it cannot be forgotten. 
It veils too, an idea the most solemn in all its associations that the mind 
can conceive of here. To the wondering gaze of childhood, death has 
a strange and awful brow, stern and pitiless; and too often has unsolaced 
grief weighed the young heart down. Our childish, seemingly inborn 
fears become the settled reverence of maturity, and even to him who 
gazes calmly through the gates of life into brighter realms beyond, there 
is an uncertain foreboding, which while it does not weaken faith makes 
death a solemn and an awful change. 

Besides the innate fear, the natural change that marks the departure 
of the spirit is saddening and awe-inspiring. 


“ That sad and shrouded eye 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And that chill, changeless brow,”— 
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all these sit where beauty and kindness and the seal of glorious talents 
and the sparkling of an eloquent eye sat once before, and what can 
man do but bow in reverence as he would before some ruined Grecian 
temple, whence the old Greek spirit had fled forever ! 

And when we connect with this the relation between corporeal and 
spiritual excellence,—all recollections that throng the brain as memory 
ealls up the living form of the departed, sundered ties, and virtues lost 
for time, though to be ours again, crushed affection feels the change as 
none else can know, and grieves the grief that knows no consolation. 
Respect is a word which but mocks the feeling that stirs the heart of 
the bereaved, 

To our mind there is even a nobler source to be sought than all these; 
far higher than innate fear, or awe of natural change, or sundering of 
the ties of affection. Respect for the remains of the departed may be 
traced to an inner light placed in the heart of man by God himself; a 
light that is common and powerful in every age and in every clime. 
Were there no life beyond the present, and if with the body the soul 
slept an eternal sleep, then were funeral rites and care for the dead but 
a solemn mockery. But if the soul has only deserted its tenement of 
clay, and lives yet, and shall never die, then surely is there reason for 
respect for the dead. It is the voice of God asserting the immortality 
of the soul! When the French buried Voltaire with all the pomp and 
solemnity of the gay capital of the world, they thought not that they 
were demonstrating the truths he scorned. To the philosopher, what 
nobler thought—to the mourner, what more precious consolation, than 
that the sad honors of the dead are only declaring their entrance upon 
an immortal life ! 

There was a Roman Emperor who died in troublous times, leaving 
as his last request that he be buried beneath the channel of a river, 
where sacrilegious hands might never disturb his bones, and where the 
hoarse murmur of the rushing stream above him might sooth his eternal 
slumber. But modern Vandalism has found his relics, and they decorate 
the walls of a museum. And Cheops of Egypt, in times near the flood, 
built himself the greatest of the pyramids for an everlasting sepulchre. 
But the royal sarcophagus has been dragged from its inmost shrine, and 
in the hands of French antiquaries has been made to reveal the secrets 
of that old and mystic age. And thus crumble and fail all mighty 
monuments. Respect for the dead cannot be lasting, unless there be 
something worthy of human remembrance. 

But while it may not make our memories eternal, respect and affec- 
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tion may be soothed and comforted by the very services which seem to 
break the heart. Who that has a friend sleeping beneath the angry 
surges of the ocean, can forget the inconsolable affliction that followed 
the disappearance of hope’s last glimmer! How more quiet and sub- 
dued the sadness, when the dead go to their long home in the bright 
days of flowery spring, or in the golden autumn of the year, and sleep 
beneath the green, still] sod! What low and solemn chantings of the 
summer wind, what music of leaves that rustle, do the peaceful precints 
of the grave utter, to him who seeks its mournful consolations. 
And so the adornment and beautifying of the grave has come to be 
a true test of popular refinement. The cemetery with shorn turf and 
the silent beauty of its pure white stones speaks inwardly of more than 
affectionate remembrance. It is the voice of the people’s heart, of their 
true, living character. An immoral and dissolute nation cannot pay 
heartfelt homage to the dead, nor scatter roses at the tomb of buried 
affection. It has no foundation within them. It is the offspring only 
of a pure morality,—of an immortal trust. It is only the Christian 
who can exclaim with Wordsworth : 
“Oh, joy! that in these embers, 

Is something that shall live! 

That nature yet remembers 

What was fugitive!” 


Sacred then be the grave! Far from the noise and tumult of the 
town, in shady covert, and surrounded by all that is beautiful in nature, 
let the dead sleep on!—Sleep unconscious of sorrow,—forever free 
from pain, waiting patiently that great day, when “the dead shall be 
raised.” A. H. 8. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION 


Came off on Monday, April 9th, one day earlier than usual. Notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, in the afternoon, a fair audience was assembled, 
while the pleasant evening brought together, at an early hour, a rare selection 
of New Haven worth and beauty. 

A noticeable feature in the performances of the speakers was their improved 
style of delivery. This was owing to the commendable efforts of our new in- 
structor in elocution, Professor Bailey. His method of instruction is somewhat 
novel, but, upon the whole, we think correct. A fundamental principle with 
him is to adapt the delivery to the specific sentiment of the piece. The inculeation 
of this principle is elevating the standard of excellence in speaking, and its ten- 
dency is to introduce the Student of Oratory at once to the study of nature. 
The opinion has been too prevalent that every production—a philosophical 
essay even—should be spoken with the thrilling power appropriate only to a 
revolutionary harangue. If men can think and feel like Patrick Henry, in all 
conscience let them adopt his fervid manner. But if their thoughts are cast in 
the mould of the dry, abstract thinker, let them beware lest they remind us 
of the 








* Tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing a 





Professor B. has another aim equally important and fundamental—to develop 
each speaker's peculiar power. This is the training that every young speaker 
needs. He should know wherein his strength lies, and thus he will be enabled 
to bring himself out to the “ utmost he can come to.” It is the extreme of folly 
to attempt to make a class of a hundred students pattern after their teacher or 
any distinguished speaker, with the slightest hope of success, The variety of 
nature is infinite. No Webster can be dwarfed down to the twang and tone of 
an auctioneer. And no man whose phlegmatic temperament fits him only for 
the function of a town-cryer can be made to assume the spirit-stirring enthusiasm 
of a Preston, And it requires, on the part of the elocutionist, the highest dis- 
crimination to detect in the crude efforts of the unpracticed declaimer his forte. 
But when he points out his faulty mannerisms—shows him wherein he can best 
succeed, and cheerfully and patiently aids him to cultivate his most befitting 
and expressive style, he does all that the elocutionist can do, and vastly more 
than many accomplish. We are happy to add that Professor B’s method of in- 
struction meets with the hearty approbation of the College world. 

The following is a list of the speakers and their subjects: 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
AFTERNOON. 


1. Latin Oration, “ De Horatio Coclite stationem ad pontem sublicium agente,” 
by Timorny Kegrer Witcox, New Haven. 
VOL, Xx, 37 
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2. Dissertation, “ Ideal of an American Citizen,” by Witttam Atpricn Busuez, 
Worcester, Mass. 

8. Oration, “ Venice,” by Caartes Mann, Utica, N. Y. 

4. Oration, “ The True Man,” by Seneca McNett Keetsr, Ridgefield. 

5. Oration, “ Lycurgus as a Lawgiver,” by James Lyman Rackterr, New 
Haven. 

6. Dissertation, “ Kossuth and Liberty,” by Epwarp Orson Cowtes, North 
Haven. 

7. Oration, “‘ Cultivated Intellect in Public Life,” by Netson Barrnotomev, 
Hardwick, Mass. 

8. Dissertation, “The Mob,” by Epwarp Atrrep Smirn, New York City. 

9. Dissertation, “The Dreamer and the Worker,” by Cuartes Taytor Catun, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

10. Oration, ‘‘ Men, not Principles,” by Samurt Fay Woops, Barre, Mass. 

11. Oration, “ The Salem Witchcraft,” by Henry Epwarps Parner, Trumbull. 

12. Oration, “The Author in the Heart of the Reader,” by Bensamix Drake 
Maeruper, Jackson, La. 

13. Philosophical Oration, “ Conflict of Thought with Authority, by Epwarp 


Cornetius Town, Batavia, Jil. s 


EVENING. 

1, Greek Oration, “Oi Mesojyior, in’ "Exapewdvdov xarayépevor, tv "T0dpn 
*Agtoropévny tyxwpidfovow,” by Wittram Harvey Wiitson Campse., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

2. Oration, “ Longings for Excellence as a motive to Action,” by Henry Bu- 
Lines Brown, Stonington. 

8. Dissertation, “ The True Basis of Peace for Europe,” by Epwarp Asutey 
Wa ker, New Haven. 

4. Oration, “ The Moorish Dominion in Spain,” by Lewis Ricnarp Packarp, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

5. Dissertation, “The Heroic in Action,” by Isaac CrarK, South Coventry. 

6. Dissertation, “ The Hudson and its Legends,” by Cuauncey Mitcnety De- 
pew, Peekskill, N. Y. 

7. Poem, “ The Last King of Atlantis,’ by Tuzron Brown, Westford. 

8. Dissertation, “ The Influence of Christianity on the Progress of Liberty,” 
by Hassrovuck Du Bors, Fishkill, N. Y. 

9. Philosophical Oration, “The Hero Statesman,” by Levy Leonarp Pare, 
East Randolph, Mass. 

10. Oration, “Shrines and their Uses,” by Georae Custer Rosinson, Wells- 
boro’, Pa. 

11. Philosophical Oration, “A Plea for the Literature of Sentiment,” by 
Paingeas Wo corr Carts, Corning, N. Y. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
At the regular Election, April 4th, the following officers were chosen : 


LINONIA, BROTHERS. 
President. 
Srernr CHITTENDEN, Cuartes M. Tyrer. 
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Vice-President. 


L. D. Brewster, W. R. Wooppripee. 
Secretary. 
A. Corr, E. F. WitiraMs. 
Vice-Secretary. 
D. C, Eaton, H. M. Dutron. 


At a regular meeting of the Linonian Society, May 16th, an Oration was de- 
livered before the two Societies, by J. H. Ankerext, of the Senior Class, Sub- 
ject—“ Action and Repose.” 


THE NAVY LIST. 


The Yale Navy is again afloat with some additions and improvements. We 
are glad to observe the renewal of the United Organization to inspire unanimity 
of feeling and action. Of all seekers after health and pleasure we envy most 
these “‘ Paramours of Ocean’s fairest daughters.’ Another Regatta is expected 
during Commencement week. 

The following is a report of the boats with their Officers and Crews : 


N. Wiis Bumsteap, Commodore. 
Marratas H. Arnot, First Fleet Captain. 
James C, MoGrecor, Second Fleet Captain. 
Wo. B. Witson, Secretary. 

Atrrep L. Epwarps, 7reasurer. 


THULIA, SIX OARS. 

Class of 1856. Built by James, of Brooklyn, in 1853. Flags, at bow, streamer 
with name in gilt letters; at stern, American ensign. Uniform, light grey 
shirts, with red shield on breast, trimmed with white. 

L. R. Packarp, Captain; J. D. Cuampuin, First Lieutenant; A. W. Harriort, 
Second Lieutenant ; S. E. Morse, Purser. 

J. M. Brown, G. W. Buehler, J. O. Denniston, C. M. Depew, L. L. Dunbar, F. 
Fellowes, T. P. Hall, F.S. Hoppin, B. D. Magruder, C. Mann, J. Monteith, F. 
H. Peck. 


UNDINE. EIGHT OARS. 

Class of 1856. Built in New Haven, by Brooks and Thatcher, in 1852. Flags, 
at bow, blue with letter “‘ U” surrounded by stars; at stern, American ensign. 
Lights, larboard, blue; starboard, red. Uniform, white shirts with blue fac- 
ings, with letter “ U” and “56” on breast. White pants. 

M. H. Arnot, Captain; E. A. Earn, First Lieutenant ; R. C. Dunsar, Second 
Lieutenant ; Donatp Suaw, Purser ; G. A. Lemer, Clerk. 

R. M. Baker, A. Dickinson, W. T. Kittredge, J. W. Swayne, R. L. Brandon, 
8. Conditt, H. M. McIntire, L. C. Fischer, 8. L. Pinneo. 


ALIDA, SIX OARS, 
Class of 1857. Built in New York in 1854. Flags, at bow, blue with name 
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inscribed; at stern, American ensign. Uniform, blue shirts, with American 
shield, letter “ A” and figures “ 57” on the breast. White pants. 

Cuartes S. Buackman, Captain; Aurrep L. Epwarps, FirstLieutenant; Gro, 
M. Wooprvrr, Second Lieutenant ; H. S. Huntington, Purser. 

E. W. Blake, L. Bradner, J. S. Burnet, F. E. Butler, J. B. Cone, J. C. Day, 8. 
D. Doar, D. S. Dodge, D. C. Eaton, 8. H. Hyde, J. C. Jackson, H. E. Pratt, 8. 0, 
Seymour, A. H. Strong, E. M. Wood. 


NAUTILUS. SIX OARS. 

Class of 1857. Built by James, of Brooklyn, in 1854. Flags, at bow, white 
jack with red border, with letter “N” in blue; at stern, American ensign. 
Uniform, green shirts, with orange shield, collars and cufis. Letter “N” and 
figures “57” on breast. Pants white. 

W. Borp Witson, Captain ; Samuet Scovitte, First Lieutenant ; A. T. Gaur, 
Second Lieutenant ; Atrrep Hanp, Purser. 

R. H. Brown, S. F. Douglas, E. J. Evans, H. L. Foules, J. P. Green, L. D. Hodge, 
J. M. Holmes, N. C. Perkins, D. G. Porter, L. E. Profilet, H. M. Seely, W. K. 
Southwick, M. Tyler. 


ATALANTA, SIX OARS. 


Class of 1858. Built at New York in 1851. Bought of the Class of 1855. 
Painted light yellow, with a vermilion stripe ; inside, peach blossom. Uniform, 
white shirt, blue collar, shield and cuffs ; black belt and white pants. Boat 30 
feet in length ; crew limited to 16. 

Tuatcuer M. Apams, Captain ; Matraew Cuatmers, First Lieutenant ; Martix 
S. Ercnetpercer, Second Lieutenant ; Groner M. Boynton, Purser. 

William N. Armstrong, Addison L. Clarke, Sanford H. Cobb, Nathan C. Fol- 
ger, Henry A. Grant, Frederick C. Hewitt, Edward C. Porter, Normand Smith, 
Addison Van Name, Thomas G. Pallock, Moses M. Green wood. 


NEREID. SIX OARS. 

Class of 1858. Built by James, of Brooklyn, in 1855. Cushioned, flags of silk. 
Boat 40 feet in length; chocolate color, with scarlet stripe. Uniform, blue shirt 
with scarlet shield, inscribed ‘ Yale, ’58, Nereid;” collars and cuffs scarlet; 
trimmings white. Pants white. 

Wim P. Bacon, Captain; G. E. Dunnam, First Lieutenant; Wru.am D. 
Morean, Second Lieutenant ; L. H. Pierce, Purser. 

E. F. Blake, D. G. Brinton, R. H. Cutter, G. M. Franklin, L. Howe, L. Janin, 
C. S. Kellogg, R. Moore, R. Morris, A. W. Nicoll, T. A. Perkins, H. Royer, E. 
R. Stevens, F. W. Stevens, G. W. Trow, C. H. Woodruff. 


ROWENA. FOUR OARS. 


Class of 1858. Built by Darling, in New York, in 1854. Painted, outside, a dark 
green, with gold stripe; inside, rose color and dark blue. Uniform, tarpaulin 
hat ; blue shirt with white shield, collar and cuffs ; shield on the breast having 
the name “ Rowena” and figures “58” in blue. White pants. Flags, at the 
bow, blue, with white trimmings, bearing the name and an anchor; at the 
stern, national colors. 
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Wim A. Maerz, Captaiy ; Tazo. W. Twinine, First Lieutenant ; Vounry 


S. AnpEerson, Second Lieutenant ; Cuannine Ricuarps, Purser. 


Lane W. Brandon, Charles Buckingham, Jeptha Garrard, Thomas 8. Hodson, 
N. C. Napier. 

TRANSIT. SIX OARS. 

Engineer Department. Built by Darling, of New York, in 1854. Flags, at 
bow, a tricolor jack ; at stern, American ensign. Uniform, red shirts with blue 
facing, oars in white, crossing on lower part of breast; star in white on each 
side. White pants. 

James C. McGrecor, Captain ; Rosert Stone, Lieutenant ; Gzorcr F. Futter 
Treasurer ; James Pompetty, Secretary. 

W. Billings, E. A. Curtis, H. Stoddard, J. W. Terry, L. Williams, W. H. 
Carmalt, A. T. Mosman, A. Terry, M. Watson, G. Wingfield. 


Editor's Table. 


A rap onthe door. There was nothing so very strange in that. Knuckles 
almost numberless had belabored the pannels since they had first taken their 
place as a screen against the common gaze. Yet we immediately fell to won- 
dering who it was that had thus telegraphed his presence to us. Could it be 
one of those itinerant sons of Italy, whose exquisite productions have drawn 
so many shillings from our pockets, and so many hearty stares from our eyes— 
those humble worshipers at the shrine of departed genius—those peripatetic 
apostles of beauty who carry into palace and hovel, the refining and 
etherializing influence of art ycleped image venders? Was it the philan- 
thropic retailer of fruit, the irregular path of whose peregrinations brings him 
often to the door? Our fingers instinctively found their way to our pocket. 
The knock was repeated, and the door slowly opened. Nobody appeared. A 
mysterious sense of dread came over us. A dim undefined apprehension of evil 
seized upon us. We gazed earnestly at the door. Still nobody appeared. 
We advanced cautiously towards the threshold. Now by this time the vague 
sensations of horror which had been creeping into our brains had wrought 
us up to an intense excitement, not unmixed with a determination to “do and 
dare.” We could have faced a hydra ora dun. We met asmall boy. This 
specimen of juvenility was barefooted, and held in his hand the remnants of 
the crown and brim of a palm-leaf hat. The balance of his habiliments 
amounted to two pieces of list which served a double purpose, namely—to sus- 
tain about the waist, what might have been once the remnants of a moderate 
sized man’s inexpressibles, so that the serrated lower extremities should not 
become too familiar with the ancles below—and to hold together two or three 
cotton rags which fell from his shoulders, and which otherwise would cer- 
tainly have sailed off in the wind. Near his mouth was an irregular daub of 
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an unnatural and unbecoming hue, denoting that ghe wretched youngster had 
fallen a victim to the wiles of some molasses-candy peddler. As we were saying, 
we felt prepared to meet almost any kind of monster imaginable. We should 
have demanded his business in the tones of a Stentor. As it was, we said 
“humph!” The youngster advanced with some timidity, and put into our 
hands a parcel, enveloped in brown paper, and tied with a cotton string. We 
turned to the window to examine the address. It was—To the Editors of the 
Y. L. M. When we looked around, the room was vacant. The boy—the un- 
known and unclassic Mercurius had fled. The little rascal—how were we to 
know where the package came from? We were about to open it, when the 
thought of an “infernal machine” forced itself upon us. We laid the brown 
paper bundle on the table and removed the box of matches and fluid lamp. 
But on reflection, we made up our mind that no such contrivance would ever 
have been tied up in paper with a cotton string. We opened the package and 
were rewarded by the discovery of the following document : 


“ To the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine.” 
GENTLEMEN :— 

I address myself to you under the firm conviction that you have a true ap- 
preciation of genius. The interests of literature—divine handicraft—will 
therefore occupy a locality encroaching even upon that of self-interest, in your 
hearts. To you then—I say—I address myself, after having been rebuffed 
with cruel persistence by many whose delight it should be to rescue from neg- 
lect the worshipers of the muses, I am—as you may judge—a poet—an en- 
thusiast poet. From my birth an inspiration—a true Parnassus born frenzy 
has lifted up my soul to the loftiest summits of the ethereal and imaginative 
world. Yet the common herd have mocked at me. The out-pourings of my 
fervid spirit have been ridiculed. I have placed some of my most celestial as- 
pirings, clothed in the grandest of language, in the hands of the first literary men 
of the country—but their souls have been cold and unsympathetic, and my pro- 
ductions have been returned to me with scorn. Penury now lodges in my gar- 
ret. Yet above all these reverses rises my unconquerable genius, undismayed 
and fierce. To youthenI apply. You will, I know, assist me, not as an elee- 
mosynary, but as a down-trodden but struggling aspirant for a grand apotheo- 
sis of his radiant thoughts and divine fancies. I shall not, until another 
occasion, favor you with any of the coinings of my restless brain—but, since— 
like many others, over whose graves the world now weep—lI am forced to strug- 
gle against want, I shall request you to give publicity to the accompanying ad- 
vertisement. 

Yours most respectfully, 
A. B. K. 

The undersigned announces to the public that he is prepared, at the shortest 
notice, to express in poetry, the impassioned language of the soul. Themes 
gay, serious, sentimental, sad or historical, harmonized and filled with inspira- 
tion with equal facility. Also he offers for sale his “ patent self-acting Parnas- 
sian Machine.” This instrument is the result of many years of restless and am- 
bitious toil. By its assistance poems of any description may be supplied 
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almost instantaneously. Directions for its use furnished to purchasers. Pat- 
rons will direct their orders to the Editors of the Y. L. M. 
Ariosto Byron Kirrzes. 


Ashort time after the reception of this manuscript, a porter made his appear- 
ance with one of the machines in question. Immediately we prepared for an 
effort. We rolled up our shirt-sleeves and following the directions pasted on 
the top of the instrument, commenced operations. We first tried our hand at 
a serenade, and produced the following: 


The vivid lightning flashes, 
The thunder sounds around, 
The rain-drops fall in splashes, 
And on the ground rebound ; 
Yet neither flash nor roaring 
Maketh my heart to beat,— 
My thoughts to thee are soaring, 
Awake, my lady sweet ! 


Thine eyes are like the lightning, 
Beneath their tressy cloud, 
All nature ever brightening, 
Though wrapped in night’s dark shroud ; 
Thy frown, like silent thunder, 
When thy dark brows are bent ; 
Oh smile on me from yonder 
Woodbine entwined casement. 


Thy smile is like the sunlight, 
Upon the black cloud’s rim ; 
Thy lover vows, that one light 
Is all the world to him; 
O’er my heart, fairest maiden, 
Thou reignest through the rain! 
Then cheer the heavy laden, 
By smiling through thy pane! 


We stopped the machine, as it was evidently mixing in some remnants of a 
previous punning poem. All must notice the precision with which the meta- 
phors supplied to the instrument are woven in at intervals. It will be seen 
that the first impression of the thunder and lightning is much more vivid than 
the following one, and nothing can exceed the delicacy of the transition from 
the fierce flashes in the cloud to smiling sunlight on its rim. The double 
rhymes in the first stanza, show clearly that the mechanism of poetry is ear- 
ried to a high state of perfection by Mr. Kittles. We next—having wiped the 
instrument and inserted willow—grave—and unconsciousness—turned the 
crank with the most careful deliberation and manufactured the following : 
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DIRGE. 


Our Cinderilla’s lost— 
The willow droopeth o’er her tomb, 
And violets breathe a mild perfume 
"Over her dust. 


Our Cinderilla’s dead— 
Over her urn the willow weeps ; 
The owl her doleful vigil keeps 
Above her head. 


Our Cinderilla’s gone— 
O’er her grave now sighs the willow; 
The stars look down upon her pillow, 
And erystal tears will still distill o— 
Ver her uncon——(scious)— 


The cause of the rhythmical aberrations in the concluding verse, is that 
some part of the machinery became disordered and refused to perform its 
proper office. We mistrust our inexperience was the cause. But there can be 
no doubt of the final triumph of Mr. Kittles’ invention ; and we earnestly im- 
plore college poets of all sorts, to avail themselves of its invaluable aid. How 
many hours of labor will it save you, and how many quarts of oil! You can 
have epics, odes or epithalamiums, as you desire. If you wish a palpable imi- 
tation, throw Alexander Smith—his poems, of course—into the feeding box, 
and you can have the old article in a new form. You may immortalize your- 
self without labor. 

Brains will be superseded by rhyming dictionaries in the golden age of poesy 
which is sure to follow this sublime contrivance. The poetic frenzy will be 
supplied by lubricants. Walk up competitors for the “ American Epic Prize!” 
Into glory instanter can you grind yourselves ! 





“ What a singular habit”! We raised our head to see what called forth this 
remark. We were entering one of our large cities, and saw a notice painted on 
a fence, to the effect that all the inhabitants of the locality were in the habit of 
imbibing So-and-So’s “Worm Syrup”! We looked at the speaker. He was a 
bland gentleman, with light hair, and evidently a stranger. “Credulous man! 
we soliloquized. He, doubtless, expects to find the people given over to medi- 
cine-bibing. He anticipates meeting an ambulance in every street, and being 
dogged by physicians in troops. Already he begins to smell drugs, and hear 
the thumping of the pestle. Yet, afterall, will he not rather suspect this strange 
potating to pertain more strictly to the habits of social life? Worm syrup on 
the sideboard; worm syrup at dinner. Permit me, sir, a glass of worm syrup? 
“ What a singular habit?” The notice on the fence was not so very far from 
the truth. Yankees do have a weakness for patent medicine. It is one of their 
peculiar institutions. They take pride in it, one and all, from the urchin who 
gulps down his first pill, to the octogenarian, who takes his final pull at the 
bottle, and tumbles into his grave. A highly respectable institution it is too, 
Do you see that magnificent structure of freestone? The finest mansion in the 
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street, is it not? It is founded on medicine bottles. Enter and look around 
you. You don’t perceive the odor of anything peculiar, do you? Probably not. 
Neither do you see the family coat of arms—a bottle of cordial explodant, and 
a diploma case vacant? No! Gold fills the nostrils and blinds the eyes effect- 
ually. But the whole establishment pertains to the institution. Glorious result 
of the singular habit! How it adorns our avenues with elegant structures, and 
rears up for us a “ best society,” “ warranted to keep for any length of time, in 
any climate, without souring”! But this is only digression. We were intend- 
ing to recommend to our readers a remedy for the headache, which, though it 
may induce a recurrence of the disease, will rarely fail of effecting a cure. 
Cornicle—a friend of ours, with several weaknesses and many virtues—had suc- 
ceeded in enticing us away into Windham Co., for the purpose of gazing upon 
the beauties with which he averred nature had adorned and peopled that dis- 
trict of country. We had spent two or three days in exceedingly agreeable ex- 
plorations, when Cornicle became possessed of a desire to exhibit me his skill 
asa charioteer. An intense admiration of his own driving is one of his weak- 
nesses. Perfectly satisfied with himself and the world is Cornicle, perched up 
behind two specimens of excited horseflesh, and armed with a long whip. Ask 
a favor of Cornicle after dinner or after a successful drive! Well, having ran- 
sacked the town, we captured two animals primitively white beyond doubt, but 
at that time variegated with a hue, which, for all we know, might have been 
deduced from wet straw. A suitable chariot was provided, and away we went. 
There were four of us in all.—What was said and done we are not exactly pre- 
pared to say. We recollect speculating on dark eyes and hair. It appears to 
us that there were a great many remarks made about the beauties of the Spring, 
and that we tried to admire them all, but we always looked out at one side of 
the carriage, and there dark eyes and hair were continually in our way. We 
visited a mineral spring, and Cornicle declared the waters excellent, and im- 
bibed most alarmingly of them, We think vanity must have been the cause, 
for the water tasted much as we should imagine ditch water would, when 
drawn into a rusty dipper. Yet his draughts were long and frequent. We 
sealed several fences and climbed to the top of a hill—there were two of us— 
expecting to be repaid by a glorious view ofsomething. We found ourselves in 
a potatoe patch, which encircled a very unromantic cottage, with hats in the 
window sashes. A yellow haired woman was staring out of the door. What a 
shocking taste the old heathen did have with respect to hair. We didn’t find any 
glorious view, and descended. We were soon rolling away to the crack of Cor- 
nicle’s whip. There’s an indistinct recollection in our mind at present, of throbs, 
and pain, and burning temples; of gentle words: of chuckles from Cornicle 
and from under a little bonnet, on the front seat, trimmed with green ribbons; of 
thesudden blackness of our hair, though we could not account for the pieces of 
straw that intervened between it and our head, and then of dashing up to the 
door of that old tavern, with the same jolly Bacchus for asign, whose acquaint- 
ance the readers of one of our first magazines have already formed. There, in 
the front room, we lay upon a lounge, with quite a comfortable sense of being 
the object of general sympathy, and an exquisite trustfulness in the black eyes 
that lighted up that part of the room. For the eyes acted as careful overseers 
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of a delicate hand that brought cooling and relief in its gentle touch. What 
the mixture was with which it laved our forehead, we don’t know—we thinkit 
wasn't black—we think we heard the creak of a windlass before it was brought 
in, and a rustling in the cupboard—but we were blissfully careless. One in- 
gredient was omitted—but then, so short an acquaintance as we had with our 
fair nurses, and besides we were a little timid. We were soon on the way home, 
Our temples had ceased throbbing, but still we were considered an invalid, and 
felt a little like one. Our arm was continually getting into the wrong place, 
The dark eyes were considerate however, and found so many things of interest 
in the stars, that our unfortunate arm was overlooked. The hours slipped away, 
and Cornicle cracked his whip for the last time to his unspeakable sorrow. We 
dreamed that night that our locks had grown long, and black, and silky, and 
that the pieces of straw had all been removed. Then we dreamed of black 
eyes —our’s we thought were black, and we saw a tall young man with his fists 
doubled up, walking away from us—and we acted most absurdly in our visions, 
till Cornicle pulled our nose the next morning. The last we saw of the Wind- 
ham Co. girls was a mere glimpse—a fleeting vision of dark hair, and a new pair 
of lilac-colored gloves. Windham for ever! 


The view of men and things that presents itself to our eyes at the present 
time is by no meansstrange or startling. Spring has been prudish—but the rye 
is growing finely they say, and we had a remarkably fine chase after wild 
flowers in the woods the other day. We didn’t bring any home with us. The 
social atmosphere is genial—particularly on Chapel Street. Seniors appear a 
little abstracted however, and somewhat indifferent to the Spring styles of mil- 
linery. We suspect they are beginning to think of the sensation they are to 
ereate in the world. Poor fellows! Before they have been long out of tho 
college shell, they will be glad to pick their way in again. We heard them from 
our sanctum this evening giving vent to their “ phelinx” in harmony. The 
favorite melody appeared to be a sacred one, and the sad strain as it drifted 
down among the trees, accompanied by the disconsolate toots of some uncivil- 
ized instrument brought solemnity upon our soul. We felt melancholy, but the 
“Derby Ram” soon restored our equanimity. We have a great many things to 
say to you, gentle reader, but we spare you the infliction for the present. We 
beg pardon for our garrulity, and commend ourself and effort to your good na- 
ture and forbearance. Var! 

The Three Advertisements, by ®. I., a piece of much merit, came in too 
late for publication, but will appear in the next number. Several other good 
pieces are upon our table, but an unexpected influx of matter precludes their 
present appearance. 


Correction.—The twelfth day of September, 1718, was Friday, not Saturday, 
as was stated on page 200 of the April number of this Magazine, but this error 
does not affect the conclusion that the Commencement anniversary of that year 
at New Haven was held on the tenth of that month. E. ©. I. 








